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Chapter 1 

Why Consider Online Distance Education? 



In the U.S. economy, education and training are keys to economic survival. 

Estimates of the number of adults who need educational services to secure a decent- 
paying job vary considerably, but it is widely claimed that existing classroom 
programs for adults reach only 3% to 5% of those in need. Although increasing the 
capacity of classroom programs might help, this will not meet the needs of many 
adults who are unable to attend classes because of constraints in their lives, such as 
their work schedule, transportation, and child care. Distance education is one way to 
meet their needs. Indeed, television is a distance technology that has been used for 
many years in adult education. For example, since 1989, Kentucky Educational 
Television’s GED on TV has been broadcast throughout the country. But broadcast 
television is limited in two ways. It is a one-way medium: A teacher “talks at” 
learners who are expected to absorb the information. Also, it is virtually impossible 
to find broadcast times that will match the schedule of all learners. 

A form of distance education built on the Internet may be more promising. 

It could provide an interactive experience as well as “anytime, anyplace” learning. 
Although online distance education (ODE) is not a new idea, it has not been used 
much with adult basic education (ABE), adult secondary education/general 
educational development (ASE/GED), or English for speakers of other languages 
(ESOL) learners. The emergence and rapid evolution of the Internet and World 
Wide Web as vehicles to deliver education at a distance has opened up new 
possibilities that make it more suitable for learners needing to improve basic skills 
than previously thought. 

This monograph examines the potential of ODE to meet the educational 
needs of adult learners. It examines the feasibility of using ODE with adult learners 
and the factors that must be taken into account if ODE is to become widely used in 
adult education. The present chapter defines terms and reviews the use of ODE in 
other sectors. It also describes current efforts by states to experiment with distance 
education for adult learners. Chapter 2 examines the experience of the LiteracyLink 
project that developed Workplace Essential Skills (WES), one of the first ODE 
courses for adult learners. Although the national field test of WES examined usage 
in classroom programs, the research offers many lessons regarding the readiness of 
adult educators and adult basic learners to embrace online education. Chapter 3 
describes the experience of a state that is trying to use ODE extensively for adult 
education. In the year 2000, Pennsylvania began to experiment systematically with 
delivering WES at a distance. Adult educators are learning what is entailed to 
identify and support distance learners, and these lessons are summarized in that 
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chapter. Chapter 4 looks beyond the United States, to Australia, for additional 
lessons. For many years, distance education has been an essential tool for the 
delivery of educational programs in this vast, sparsely populated country. The 
Australian experience provides useful insights for the United States. Chapter 5 
identifies a number of issues central to making distance education succeed in adult 
education. If online education is going to grow as a delivery mechanism, there is 
work to be done at all levels: from developing and delivering the appropriate 
professional development opportunities for practitioners, to changing policies at the 
state and national level to make room for this approach. Appendix A is another 
useful section in this monograph. Some states (e.g., Missouri and Illinois) have 
developed their own online courses for adult learners, but most distance education 
efforts for adults in the United States involve selecting an existing classroom product 
(for example PLATO, SkillsTutor, or GED Connection) and adapting it to distance 
use. The appendix contains a detailed description of eight products commonly used 
in online distance education efforts. 

Terminology 

It is helpful at this point to define several terms used throughout this monograph. 

The students of interest are adult basic learners, defined as adults aged 16 and over 
who need ABE, ASE, ESOL, GED, and/or workplace skills training. These classifi- 
cations all have to do with adults who need to improve basic English language skills 
or basic literacy skills in the areas of reading, writing, and/or mathematics. We are 
not focused on adults seeking tertiary (college) education or professionals seeking 
continuing education, although we look briefly at these two sectors for ideas about 
distance education. 

Distance education and distance learning are often used interchangeably, 
although the two terms reflect a different point of view. Distance education takes the 
view of the educator who is providing the learning opportunity. Distance learning 
takes the view of the student and refers to studying in a non-classroom setting. 

Online distance education refers to education in which all or part is built on 
resources available on the Internet. The common denominator is that learners (and 
teachers) utilize a computer connected to the Internet. The Internet may provide 
information and activities for the learner utilizing the Web. It may provide e-mail or 
discussion boards to support exchanges between student and teacher or among 
students in the same class. The Internet may also be used to exchange electronic 
files such as audio or video clips, or homework documents created by teachers or 
students. 

It is worth noting that the Internet and the World Wide Web are not 
synonymous terms (Wallace, 1999). The Internet refers to a massive network of 
networks connecting computers around the globe. Through the Internet, a computer 
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can communicate with any other computer as long as they are both connected to the 
Internet through a known Internet address. Information travels over the Internet 
using one of a variety of languages, called protocols. E-mail uses the Standard Mail 
Transfer Protocol (SMTP) to exchange text messages. The World Wide Web is an 
information-sharing model that is built on top of the Internet. The Web uses the 
Hypertext Transfer Protocol (http) to transmit documents containing text, graphics, 
sound, and even video. Using a browser (e.g.. Explorer, Netscape, or Opera), a 
person can view the documents on any computer, regardless of its operating system 
or software. Designers of Web pages frequently include hyperlinks that allow a user 
to jump to other Web pages that the designer thinks have utility for the user. Thus, 
the Web is just a portion of the Internet, albeit a large and important portion.' 

Distance Education 

What is distance education? Moore and Shin (2000) define it as “having the defining 
characteristic that, for all or most of the time, the teaching occurs in a different place 
from where the learning occurs, so that the normal or principal means of 
communication is through an artificial medium, either printed or electronic” (p. 215). 
Although it is frequently thought of as an alternative to classroom-based instruction, 
mixed or blended models can be found in which learners study much of their time at 
a distance but come together face-to-face at various times. (See Wonacott, 2002, for 
a discussion of blended models in adult and career/technical education.) 

Distance education began in the second half of the 19* century with the 
exchange of print materials, assignments, and feedback by mail. Over the course 
of the 20* century, the development of radio and television made the delivery of 
additional materials (lectures and demonstrations) by electronic means possible. 

The 1950s saw the growth of a number of video projects that sought to identify 
expert science, math, and language teachers who could spread their expertise to 
students across a region or across the whole country. In 1989, Congress enacted the 
Star Schools legislation, intended to deliver quality instruction to largely rural or 
xmderserved areas. Among the Star School projects were three courses designed for 
adult learners, two of which used a studio teacher providing regular classes on topics 
ranging from job-seeking skills to skill-building needed to qualify for the GED.^ 

Over the 20* century, the technological possibilities have changed, although the 
pedagogical model has not. Most distance courses that use the newer media (e.g., 
television) are still built on a transmission model in which instructors create material 
to be consumed by learners, and learners are given exercises and tests that they 
submit to the teacher to demonstrate they have mastered the material — that they 
xmderstand it, remember it, and can apply this knowledge in testing situations. 



' Some of these definitions are taken from www.webopedia.com 
^ See www.ed.gov/prog_info/StarSchools/ 
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More recent technologies have expanded the number of communication 
channels available to distant educators. E-mail and computer conferencing began in 
the early 1970s as part of the government sponsored ARPANET (Advanced 
Research Projects Agency Network).^ Scientific work groups quickly adopted these 
communicative tools to advance collaborative activity at a distance, but they were 
not available to educators and off-campus students for another decade. In education 
these tools could permit learners to exchange and debate ideas. But only in recent 
years have educators recognized the potential of these tools to support a different 
model of distance education — a model built on more constructivist principles of 
learning. In the 1990s, new tools became available to the scientific community: the 
Internet and the Web. By the mid-1990s, these were made available to the broader 
public. Educators recognized the potential of these technologies immediately, and a 
few distance educators began to recommend a new model of education that 
emphasized the qualitative improvements in learning itself, if learners had ready 
access to a variety of electronic materials and were supported in examining and 
discussing these materials with other learners. These educators sought to distinguish 
this form of distance learning fi’om more traditional forms by using new terms: 
distributed or flexible learning. (See, for example, Carr-Chellman & Duchastel, 
2000 or Rudenstam & Schoenholtz-Read, 2002.) In 1995, the LiteracyLink project 
was fimded to create two adult literacy products — WES and GED Connection — both 
of which had an e-mail and Web component designed to take advantage of the new 
media. Both were designed for classroom use, but their distance possibilities were 
recognized soon after they were released to the adult education community. The 
adaptation of WES to distance education is related in Chapter 3. 

New Technologies and Delivery Systems in Education 

Bringing about any kind of change in the delivery of education is difficult. Hall’s 
research on K-12 curriculum innovations suggests that with all the right conditions 
in place, it may take three to four years for teachers to adopt, adapt, and incorporate 
new curricula into their teaching repertoire (Hall & Hord, 1987). Research on the 
adoption of computer technology in K-12 also supports the notion that adoption of 
computer-based innovations is at best a slow and incremental process within existing 
educational structures (see, for example. Office of Technology Assessment, 1988; 
Becker 1994, 1998; and Cuban, 1996, 2001). ODE is not a typical mode of delivery 
in K-12, although a Congressional report documents many small efforts aimed 
largely at reaching students in rural areas (Office of Technology Assessment, 1989). 
Two examples are illustrative of the constraints and opportunities ODE presents. 
Both are projects underwritten by the Star Schools legislation. The Virtual High 
School uses the Web to provide low-enrollment classes (e.g., AP Physics) to a 
consortium of small high schools. A faculty member fi"om a school in the 



^ See Harasim, Hiltz, Teles, & Turoff ( 1 995) for a history of this phenomenon. 
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consortium teaches each course. Although the innovation holds a lot of promise, it 
faces a number of challenges, including allocating teacher time between the host 
school and the Virtual High School course, adequate professional development for 
online teachers, and adequate electronic tools to support the underlying model of 
instruction. Another K-12 example suggests that adoption of ODE can be swift 
when the innovation fits a unique niche and does not need to be adapted to fit an 
existing educational delivery system. The CLASS Project at the University of 
Nebraska is one of the few examples of ODE in K-12. It was begun in the mid- 
1990s to provide credit courses and even high school diplomas for high school-aged 
youth who cannot find needed courses in their local high school or for some reason 
cannot complete the requirements at their local high school. The project was 
designed as an ODE system in its entirety. It is funded by tuition. (See 
www.ed.gov/EdRes/EdFed/Star.html for details about these two projects.) 

ODE in Higher Education and Business Training 

Most of our knowledge about online education comes from work in postsecondary 
and professional education. In a recent study issued by the U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics (1999), the number of higher 
education institutions offering distance education courses increased from 33% in 
1995 to 44% in 1998. Of the four-year public institutions, 79% were offering 
distance education classes in 1997-1998. Distance education course offerings and 
enrollments have nearly doubled between 1994—1995 and 1997-1998, as have the 
number of available degree and certificate programs. The Institute for Higher 
Education Policy (2000) estimates that distance courses currently have an enrollment 
of 1.6 million students and that online education is the most rapidly expanding 
segment of the distance learning market. 

The use of online training is growing rapidly in workplace training as well. 
Businesses are adopting Internet technology for training as a way to reduce training 
costs, provide worldwide accessibility, and improve technological capabilities 
(Brown, 2000). Online instruction offers greater flexibility and less “down time” 
because employees can receive training on an as-needed basis. 

ODE did not come easily to higher education. Those institutions with online 
offerings needed to build an infrastructure, train faculty, identify the target students, 
and deal with organizational tensions as their universities redefined their mission to 
include virtual-campus offerings. Askov and Simpson (2002), as part of a study of 
students in the online M.Ed. program in adult education at Pennsylvania State 
University, discuss the planning process associated with the World Campus 
(www.worldcampus.psu.edu). The World Campus resulted from university strategic 
planning and a presidential initiative that fulfills Penn State’s historical outreach 
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effort to provide access to higher education throughout Pennsylvania, the nation, and 
the world. To encourage student enrollment and commitment, only certificate or 
degree programs are offered on the World Campus. Program development and 
delivery takes a team approach involving not only faculty for content development, 
but also instructional designers, programmers, a program manager, and marketing 
and research specialists. As Penn State’s 25* campus, the World Campus has the 
same infrastructure as any other campus, with a registrar, bursar, financial aid, 
student advisement, and technical support. The last, offered 18 hours per day via a 
toll-free number and e-mail, has proven essential to the success of the World 
Campus for both students and faculty. (Students are informed of the computer and 
Internet requirements in advance; they are also encouraged to take free online 
instruction through World Campus 101 to leam how to navigate through a course.) 

The reward structure is in place for faculty and departments to engage in the 
World Campus. Penn State encourages faculty to participate by providing release 
time for two semesters before a course is offered so they can work with an 
instructional designer to develop a course. Whenever faculty teach a course for the 
World Campus, they are released from teaching a course on campus through a salary 
buy-out to the department, ensuring that the course is taught as part of their regular 
workload. Faculty development is offered regularly through an online course as well 
as periodic workshops that also encourage faculty to share their experiences with 
each other. Faculty and students receive online newsletters that provide information 
about new programs as well as updates to program operations. This approach 
appears to be successful as enrollments are growing rapidly, and satisfaction among 
students and faculty is high. The Penn State experience highlights how different 
ODE is from traditional classroom-based instruction and points to the need for 
extensive planning and staff development to be successful. 

Is ODE Effective for Higher Education and Business? 

Although ODE is a relatively recent phenomenon, research studies have begun to 
appear. The studies can be usefully divided into two categories. First are studies 
designed to determine whether online and classroom-based courses are comparable. 
By and large these studies support the notion that there are few differences in 
satisfaction and quality of the learning experience, as measured by test scores, 
course grades, and student ratings (Hiltz, 1994; Hiltz & Turoff, 1993; Maki, Maki, 
Patterson, & Whittaker, 2000; Tolmie & Boyle, 2000). Second are studies of factors 
that relate to student satisfaction. Gunawardena, Lowe, and Carabajal (2000) found 
that the most significant predictors of satisfaction with online courses were 
individuals’ computer competency and perception that they were perceived as “real” 
by others in the course. Cox (1999) found that the pace and flow of online discourse 
were important factors. Learners wanted to feel the pace of discussion would yield 
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useful learning. Johnston and Young (1998) studied adult educators taking various 
professional development courses online and found that the pace of the courses 
(assignment due dates) was a problem, but this had nothing to do with the online 
character of the course. In general, the courses worked well, and participants 
reported that the experience compared favorably with face-to-face professional 
development. The courses included a number of online tools that were novel for 
the participants: a notebook, an electronic portfolio for assignments, a collection 
of video clips that could be streamed for viewing, a discussion board, and a chat 
facility. These tools were highly regarded, although the synchronous chat was 
deemed ineffective. In short, research supports the notion that online learning 
provides many or all of the benefits of classroom-based learning for learners with 
high academic abilities, subject to minor adjustments of the instructional strategies. 

ODE for Adult Basic Education Students? 

Online education has been growing rapidly in higher education and business, but the 
question remains whether adult education programs can use technology to reach out 
to learners separated by space and/or time. Is distance education viable for learners 
functioning below a high school completion level? Is the technology required for 
ODE readily available to adult learners? Are there curricula available that meet adult 
learners’ learning goals? 

Consider the requirements for online learning. Students must have access to 
a computer connected to the Internet at home, in a library, or in a community 
technology center. They must be minimally competent in operating a computer and 
accessing information on the Internet. Although some adult education programs now 
use computers in instruction, many use outdated computers that are still not 
connected to the Internet. The students served are the least likely to have access to 
computers, the Internet, and the knowledge to use either one. This so-called “digital 
divide,” or the gap between the “haves” and “have nots” of technology, has captured 
media attention.'* Those who are educated and have access to technology benefit 
from economic prosperity and the availability of jobs. Those who are not educated 
to their potential tend not to have access to technology and do not hold jobs that form 
a meaningful career path. Without access to and knowledge of the Internet and 
online learning, low-literate adults have little chance to successfully bridge the 
divide. Thus, while using the Web for instruction may help, computer access creates 
a challenge for implementing online distance education programs for adult learners. 

To study at a distance successfully, students need to possess certain 
characteristics. Whether the education is delivered through print, video, or online 



National Telecommunications and Information Administration, 1999; 
(www.digitaldividenetwork.org) 
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means, all distance education programs have certain expectations for students. 
Successful distance learning students are likely to be self-motivated, be comfortable 
working independently, and possess strong study and organizational skills. Only a 
subset of adult basic learners possesses these characteristics. Despite the potential 
challenges for using ODE wi& adult learners, many states are exploring ODE as a 
way to expand access to educational services. 

Current Statewide Efforts to Try ODE 
with Adult Learners 

A number of adult education products are available for ODE. As noted earlier, the 
LiteracyLink project has created two products for adult education that have an online 
component for learners as well as an online management system that lets teachers 
use the Web to interact with students regarding their assignments. These are WES 
and GED Cormection. Several older curricula — PLATO and SkillsTutor — ^have been 
transported to the Web to facilitate online delivery. The availability of these 
products has stimulated a number of adult educators to consider using them for ODE. 

In 1999, the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (OVAE), began encouraging states to experiment with new ways to 
increase the number of adults being served. Distance education was identified as a 
possible means of expanding services to adult learners and reaching a potentially 
untapped learner population — those individuals who are unable to attend classroom- 
based education programs and/or might otherwise not pursue formal education 
opportunities that involve attending classes. Given the way distance education 
models and Internet-based approaches in particular have met the access needs of 
many businesses and postsecondary institutions, policymakers and state directors of 
adult education have begun exploring whether the same technology can be similarly 
harnessed to meet adult learners’ needs. This section describes the steps various 
states have taken to use ODE for adult learners. 

Statewide Materials and Program Development Efforts 

The states of Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, and Missouri have chosen to develop 
online programs for statewide delivery of a single curriculum. Three of the states 
have developed or are developing either GED or high school completion programs 
that enable state residents to complete all course and degree requirements (with the 
exception of testing activities) online. Adult education in Kentucky has partnered 
with the state’s virtual classroom system (Kentucky Virtual High School and 
University) to offer several prepackaged programs through its Web site for all adult 
learners in the state. 
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Delaware 

Delaware offers a full high school completion program online, titled Diploma 
at a Distance (www.diplomaatadistance.org), that is based on state standards and 
requirements for traditional high school degree programs. Delaware’s program is 
a carefully structured curriculum with rigorous requirements that is designed to help 
adult learners earn their diplomas. Semesters are divided into 10-week increments, 
and students are expected to work between 12 and 20 hours per course per week. All 
testing is done in face-to-face settings, but instruction is entirely online. Delaware 
plans to develop other online courses targeted to ABE and GED learners as well as 
an online family literacy resource center. Delaware’s vision for online learning 
includes professional development courses and communication centers for adult 
educators across the state. All products are intended to be fully operational by 2005. 

Illinois 

In summer 2002, Illinois released an interactive online GED preparation program 
(gedillinois.org). Designed by the Center for the Application of Information 
Technologies at Western Illinois University, GEDIllinois is designed to supplement 
classroom-based programs and also to serve as a self-contained distance program 
that adults can use on their own or with the help of a distance instructor. Developed 
in a partnership between the Illinois Department of Education and Illinois 
Employment Security, GEDIllinois is available to state residents and includes a pre- 
enrollment self-assessment. The assessment site, called OASIS, is intended to help 
potential students determine whether they are well-suited to be distance learners. It 
also provides a short tutorial on the computer and Web browser requirements to 
utilize the program. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky has made a major commitment to providing online instruction for three 
student markets: high school, university, and adult education. The adult education 
site, called Kentucky Virtual Adult Education (www.kyvae.org), provides adult 
learners around the state with access to a number of self-paced online courses, most 
notably a suite of courses from PLATO and Destinations. The PLATO software 
includes a complete GED preparation program along with simulated GED tests. 
Kentucky is unique in emphasizing Web-based courseware that both monitors 
learner time on task and has built-in tests to measure student progress. Students must 
register through an adult education center and complete entry/exit testing at the site. 
As information regarding Kentucky Virtual Adult Education is disseminated, the 
state anticipates eventually tapping into a large adult education population not 
currently served in classroom programs. 
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Missouri 

Missouri offers adult learners statewide the opportunity to study online for the GED 
(www.gedonlineclass.com). Begun in the fall of 2000, the program is built on the 
WebCT learning management system (LMS).^ A single teacher in Kansas City has 
been building the curriculum, lesson by lesson. The program began with a collection 
of worksheets but quickly evolved to allow learners access to SkillsTutor and other 
Web-based resources. As of May 2002, approximately 1,200 students had registered 
on the site. About 300 have become official students, taking the required TABE^ 
assessment and actively doing assignments. Three instructors around the state 
support learners. The project estimates that a teacher can be assigned up to 100 
students, with the expectation that the teacher can support interactions with 20 to 30 
students in any one week. Applicants take the TABE online. Those who score 
below the 8th grade level are directed to work on assigned exercises in SkillsTutor 
rather than pursue the GED preparation activities. 

Florida 

Florida (and California as well) offers a variety of online distance education 
opportunities. Individual agencies seeking to serve a particular geographic area or 
learner type have developed specific programs and instructional materials. Although 
these states offer fimding for program development and delivery, local agencies, 
programs, and/or regional centers determine whether to offer distance education. 

Florida has two projects that use the Web to reach adult learners. The 
Literacy CyberSpace project (literacy.owcc.net) is designed to give adult learners 
in Florida’s northwest panhandle area Web-based access to literacy instruction and 
work readiness skills. The Web is also used to provide information on area support 
services. The site is aimed at learners with educational skills below the 9th grade 
in reading, writing, and math. Learners using the site are advised to have a mentor 
from a local literacy provider. At the other end of the state, in Miami, is The 
Learning Center Online (TLC) (www.tecmiami.com/tlc). Housed at the Miami- 
Dade English Center, TLC provides a variety of online workforce-related courses. 

All materials students need can be found on the Web. The online lessons are 
delivered using a variety of tools: Online versions of SkillsTutor are used for 
GED and basic skills training, and WebCT is used to deliver vocational and 
ESOL courses. 



* WebCT is an online educational delivery platform. It provides a shell of virtual services associated 
with typical classroom instruction: a calendar, a place for course content, e-mail and electronic 
discussion tools, and a grade book. Another popular platform is Blackboard. See 
www.edutools.info/course/index.jsp for a comparative review of features. 

^ Test of Adult Basic Education is one of several standardized tests used to gauge the reading and 
math skills of adult learners. 
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The Florida Department of Education has also underwritten several Web- 
based efforts to extend access to learning opportunities for both adult educators and 
learners. As the majority of adult education teachers are part-time, Florida is trying 
to deliver professional development via the Web or CD-ROM to extend “anyplace, 
anytime” options to educators. Florida TechNet (www.floridatechnet.org) is a 
technology and distance learning initiative that provides Florida’s adult and 
community educators with Web-based training, technical assistance, and targeted 
training. Currently, the project offers 23 Web-based professional development 
modules on topics ranging from teaching ABE learners to marketing adult education 
programs. 

California 

No state has created more Web-based resources for adult education than California. 
With leadership from the Outreach and Technical Assistance Network (OTAN) in 
Sacramento (www.otan.us), the state has been supporting the development of a 
variety of online resources for adult learners and educators since the early 1990s. 
OTAN has many responsibilities, including providing technical support and training, 
evaluating and maintaining collections of software for instruction, developing 
resources for adult educators and students, and promoting experiments with 
promising technologies. OTAN is also a developer for Web-based adult curricula. 

Since 1995, the California Distance Learning Project (www.cdlponline.org) 
has offered online literacy services using news stories as the focus. Learners can 
view video clips of the original stories as well as edited versions of the stories. They 
can also participate in lessons and qui 2 jzes based on the stories. 

Earlier than other states, California recognized the need to develop alternative 
methods to meet the needs of a changing population that could not be served by 
traditional classroom programs. In 1993, an education panel delivered a report 
that urged the state to consider funding projects giving students flexibility regarding 
when and where they received instruction. In response, legislation was passed to 
permit adult schools in California to allocate up to 5% of their block entitlement 
funds to innovative techniques and nontraditional instructional methods utilizing 
new technologies.’ In 2000-2002, more than 21,000 adult education students in 
California — 91% of them ESOL learners — participated in adult basic distance 
learning. However, the number using the Internet for instruction was limited 
(Porter, 2002). 



’ For a description of the program and the innovations that have come from it, see 
www.cde.ca.gov/adulteducation/supplement_progs/fiveper/fiveperalphalist.html. 
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There is a general feeling in California that the use of the Web for adult 
instruction is still in its early stages, largely because of the limited adult-specific 
content. However, its use is expected to increase over the next five years (ibid., 
p. 27). The state is promoting the “high begirmer” ESOL English for All video, 
print, and Web-based curriculum (www.myefa.org). User training is provided 
throughout the state. Similar efforts in ESOL, GED, and adult secondary education 
are expected. Authoring tools for the Internet, enabling instructors to create learning 
materials and enroll and track learners, are also being promoted 
(www.thestudyplace.org). 

Delivery of Existing Adult Education Products at a Distance 

A number of states are exploring the use of online methods for at least part of the 
delivery of existing products. For these states, the key issues are how to recruit and 
support adult learners suited to studying at a distance. The Commonwealth of 
Permsylvania is heavily committed to experimenting with distance learning in a 
systematic way to assess its viability for teaching adult learners and to build a cadre 
of expertise among educators in the state. The first experiment, a three-year effort to 
have literacy centers deliver “WES at a Distance,” was launched in 2000. WES at a 
Distance is the name given by Permsylvania to this set of experiments. Teachers in 
20 adult education centers around the state have been testing the viability of offering 
this course to a variety of distance students. The hope in the initial year was that 
each center, using two half-time teachers, could reach and support 150 learners. 
Experience has taught them that the number of students these teachers can support is 
closer to 50. Details of this experiment are provided in Chapter 3. 

Encouraged by the results after 18 months, Permsylvania expanded the 
number of distance experiments in 2002-2003. Eighteen centers offered WES at a 
Distance. Each site has a negotiated target ranging from 25 to 75 students. This was 
possible because the sites already had one year of experience on which to base their 
goals. These numbers translate to a total of about 1,000 learners in the WES 
program. New distance experiments involving an additional 500 students were also 
started around GED Coimection, TV41 1, and Madison Heights/Lifelines. As can be 
seen from this collection of products, Permsylvania is not committed exclusively to 
online delivery — Madison Heights/Lifelines does not have an online component. 

But online delivery is an important piece of its strategy. 

Project IDEAL: Collaborating to Build Capacity to Deliver at a Distance 

In response to OVAE’s encouragement, a number of state directors and program 
developers in 2000 began to explore the possibility of using distance education 
approaches. As distance education was unfamiliar to many educators and funding to 
research and implement new programs was limited, several states decided to pool 
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their resources to develop sound distance education strategies. In March 2002, 13 
states (Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, North 
Carolina, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and South Carolina) 
committed to work together formally in an effort titled Project IDEAL — Improving 
Distance Education for Adult Learners (www.projectideal.org/). Each state had been 
working independently or had planned to begin work on some form of distance 
education. Project IDEAL offers a means through which states can collaborate, 
share resources, and learn from one another as they develop tailored distance 
education programs to meet the specific needs of their learners. 

All but one of the Project IDEAL states have chosen to use at least one adult 
education product that includes an online component. (North Carolina is working 
with the ESOL video and print series Crossroads Cafe but plans to develop its own 
Web component to support ESOL learners.) The majority of states (Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina) have 
chosen to experiment with distance education approaches using multimedia products 
(print, video, online) that include a Web component, such as GED Connection and 
Workplace Essential Skills. Other states (Idaho, Kentucky, and Rhode Island) have 
selected educational products that use the Web as the sole delivery mechanism for 
distance education. These states are utilizing such skills development and GED 
preparation programs as SkillsTutor and PLATO. As described above, Illinois 
and Missouri each developed a custom online GED preparation program. These 
states are designing experiments around the statewide implementation of their 
new curricula. 

The Project IDEAL staff is working with each state to design systematic 
experiments around issues ranging from recruitment to teaching. Chapter 3 
describes a series of design experiments in Pennsylvania; all Project IDEAL states 
are doing similar experiments. This replication across a wide range of learners and 
teachers will permit the project to derive strong conclusions about what works, under 
what conditions, and for what kind of learners. 

As the states set up their experiments, they will share their experiences 
through monthly conference calls concerning a variety of topics, including teacher 
training, recruitment, curricular content, developing learning communities, retention, 
and assessment. The information generated from the states’ experiences will be 
synthesized and disseminated through a variety of products: an annual edition of a 
Handbook of Distance Education for Adult Learners, an updated online course 
designed to help states train adult educators, and an annual face-to-face meeting to 
share best practices. Several of this monograph’s authors® are coordinating project 



* Jerome Johnston, Leslie Petty, and Shannon Young. 
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activities, providing teacher and administrator training, and designing products and 
services that help the states as they experiment with various distance learning models 
and educational products. 



Conclusion 

As of 2003 it can be said that at least 19 states have a strong interest in using the 
Web to provide learning opportunities for adult learners. Several states already have 
a visible Web presence for adult learners, and many others are prepared to build a 
presence if this form of instruction is shown to provide cost-effective approaches to 
expanding services for adult learners. In the next chapter we explore the 
professional development challenge: Are the teachers and administrators that 
comprise this country’s adult education delivery system prepared to incorporate 
online distance education into their instmctional repertoire? 



Chapter 2 

Challenges of Using the Web in Adult Education: 
LiteracyLink in the Classroom 

One assumption regarding the use of the Internet in adult education is that Web- 
based instruction will be of value in helping students both learn course content and 
develop computer and Internet skills in the process. In examining this assumption, 
many questions arise regarding whether the field of adult education is indeed ready 
to utilize online instructional programs. The introduction of new technology poses 
significant challenges in a field traditionally plagued by high teacher and student 
turnover, inadequate resources, limited professional development, inconsistent 
student attendance, and diverse learner needs. As more adult educators work to 
integrate Internet-based activities into their learning environments, several issues 
need to be addressed to ensure thoughtful, sustained use of a powerful, ever- 
expanding medium. 

The development of new Web-based products and the research surrounding 
those products provide data that can help adult educators imderstand and successfully 
adopt Web-based learning. This chapter examines the experiences of the 
LiteracyLink project as it developed Workplace Essential Skills (WES), prepared 
various teachers and sites to utilize the WES educational system, and participated in 
the ongoing delivery, support, and evaluation processes associated with a new 
product. The lessons from two research and evaluation studies, combined with 
various follow-up activities, highlight the strengths and problems associated with a 
product that requires both knowledge of the Web and the ability to successfully tap 
into the various strengths and capabilities of the systems through which content is 
delivered. Many of the issues revealed during the LiteracyLink studies reflect more 
widespread trends in adult education and are important considerations for 
implementing any ODE program. Thus, although this chapter does not directly 
examine the distance aspects of online education, the insights these studies provide 
can guide the field as it embraces new technology-based learning in both traditional 
classroom settings and distance learning environments. 

LiteracyLink 

In 1995, the Public Broadcasting System (PBS), along with the University of 
Pennsylvania’s National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) and Kentucky 
Educational Television (KET), formed the LiteracyLink partnership to design two 
innovative adult education products. With a $15 million grant from the U.S. 
Department of Education Star Schools program, they developed the adult literacy 
multimedia series — WES and GED Connection — ^as well as professional 
development materials for adult educators (LitTeacher and PeerLit). 
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The first product completed was WES, an adult education curriculum that 
introduces learners to the job search process and elements of workplace environ- 
ments. WES is a 24-unit multimedia curriculum (workbook, video, and online) 
aimed at improving learners’ workplace-related math, reading, communication, and 
employment skills. The series is designed for adults reading at the 5* to 8* grade 
levels who want to enhance their skills to either secure a job or to advance within 
their current positions. 

WES was the first adult education curriculum to utilize three media. Content 
and instruction are linked across media and tap into the strengths of each system. 

For example, videos include behavior modeling presented through a variety of real- 
life and fictitious employment-related scenarios. The print component provides 
opportunities for students to practice content and skills introduced in the videos. The 
online component expands students’ access to a broader range of materials and 
facilitates their development of basic computer and Internet skills. The Web portion 
of WES both draws the greatest interest from students and provides the greatest 
challenges for teachers and students. Teachers must discover how to harness the 
Web’s potential as an instructional medium and help students develop fluency 
navigating and using the Web to pursue their interests. For students, the challenges 
lie in learning how to make sense of the vast amounts of information presented to 
them each time they access the Web and their LiteracyLink Web-based Home Space, 
which contains both the WES lessons and students’ individual portfolio of responses 
to the lessons. Figure 2.1 is an overview snapshot of students’ Home Space.’ Figure 
2.2 reflects the Home Space inside a specific unit of instruction. 



' LiteracyLink screen designs and content in Figures 2. 1-2.3 (c) National Center on Adult Literacy at 
the University of Pennsylvania/Graduate School of Education. Used with permission. 
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Figure 2.1: A Learner’s Home Space Showing Available Functions 
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Figure 2.2: The Home Space Opened to Unit 12 of WES 
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For each online instructional unit, students are asked to work on a video 
activity and an Internet activity. In the video activity, they view a brief, QuickTime 
clip taken from the unit’s 30-minute full video. A second set of activities links 
students to other sites, where they can practice specific skills, acquire additional 
content knowledge, and/or explore employment-related issues. Users then return to 
the LiteracyLink site to complete a final exercise based on the Internet activity. 
Students are given a dedicated Home Space in which to store their work. The Home 
Space is designed to structure the online learning process and help students keep 
track of their learning activities. In addition, the site offers students a personal 
journal space they can utilize for their own purposes. 

In creating the Web component, WES designers sought to produce a simple 
interface that would be easily accessible to users new to the Internet and would not 
require use of complicated Web tools. In addition to a straightforward interface, 
designers worked to include simple, easy-to-follow instructions for each activity as 
well as readily accessible text storage spaces. Figure 2.3 shows an example of the 
Web screen that users see. 

Figure 2.3: Sample Screens from a Workplace Essential Skills Video Activity 




Activity 

In this activity, you'll think about how the video dip relates to you. Read the questions and 
type your answers into the boxes. 

Answer these questions and you'll learn how to communicate in different settings! 

Parti 

In the video, how did the worker communicate with customers at her previous job with the 
appliance company? How does she communicate with customers now at TCI? 

What did the worker have to learn when she started communicating over the phone? How 
did she learn to serve her customers better? 

When you have finished, dick on the "Save Part 1 to Portfolio" button. The Part 1 and Part 2 
forms are separate, so be sure to dick "Save Part 1" here to save your work. 
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Figure 2.3 Continued 



Part 2 

Face-to-face communication and speaking with customers over the phone are very different 
activities. What do your goals need to be with each type of communication? 

With a partner if possible, think about a time when you were a customer and were treated 
badly. What happened? Then think about a time you made customer unhappy. Why were 
they not satisfied? 

For the situations you described in question #2, how could the goals you described in 
question #1 have helped? What could have been done differently to make the customer 
satisfied? 

When you have finished, dick on the "Save Part 2 to Portfolio" button. The Part 1 and Part 2 
forms are separate, so be sure to dick "Save Part 2" here to save your work. 
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When you are ready to continue, dick on the "Follow Up" button. 



Round One: WES Pilot Test 

The grant from Star Schools included a provision for both formative and summative 
studies. By 1998, LiteracyLink had completed several instructional units in the 
content areas of workplace commimication and employment. A formative pilot test 
was developed to determine whether design elements needed adjustment and to 
assess the readiness of the field of adult education to adopt a multimedia product. 
PBS arranged with affiliate stations in five states (California, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Nevada, and New York) to solicit proposals from adult education agencies within 
their states to participate in the pilot test of the new WES materials. Sites were 
chosen based on several criteria, including agency claims of technological readiness 
to implement and support the multimedia systems in general and the Internet 
component in particular. Sites were awarded a yearly stipend to add the appropriate 
computer and Web infrastructures and to encourage WES usage. The 25 sites slated 
to participate in the pilot test were deemed “innovation sites” for their perceived 
readiness to use multimedia instruction and desire to be on the cutting edge of 
technology use in adult education. 

In Fall 1998, LiteracyLink staff and researchers visited the innovation sites, 
providing product training and technological support in setting up computers, 
loading appropriate software, and ensuring Internet access for students. Teachers 
were also introduced to the research process, and a research coordinator was 
available to support data collection efforts. Each site was expected to have at least 
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one computer available for every two participants. Ten of the 25 innovation sites 
agreed to participate in the pilot test. Eighteen teachers volunteered or were 
recruited from these agencies to teach either the Employment or Written 
Communication units. 

Computers and the Web 

A number of the research questions in the pilot test related to the Web component 
including: 

• Can learners access and navigate the online materials easily? 

• Are online tasks easily understood and completed? 

• Are teachers able to integrate the online activities into their 
teaching? 

• Do learners value the online activities? 

• Do reactions to the online component remain constant for the 
duration of the course? 

In general, pilot study teachers and students had little or no prior experience 
with computers and the Internet. Such resources as on-site technical support and 
maintenance were not routinely available, and many sites struggled to establish 
reliable connectivity, log in to the LiteracyLink site, download and view video clips, 
and navigate both in the LiteracyLink Home Space and Internet sites outside the 
Home Space. Although agencies received training and regular technical support via 
an 800 number staffed by PBS, the support proved insufficient for many. In some 
instances, sites had ongoing difficulties connecting to the Internet and with 
connection speeds, purchasing and installing sound cards, downloading browser 
plug-ins (e.g., QuickTime), and troubleshooting computer- and Internet-related 
problems. The majority of teachers had limited knowledge of the Internet and did 
not know how to fix even minor problems that arose. For example, at one site, Web 
browsers were set to ask users whether they wanted to accept a “cookie” each time 
they advanced to a new screen. Teachers were unaware that they could easily turn 
off the warning and simply assumed this function was part of the way browsers 
work. Classes in this center fell behind schedule in online activities, and participants 
expressed frustration at having their work constantly interrupted by the warning 
messages. This example represents one of many such problems participants faced in 
accessing and using the LiteracyLink Web site during the pilot study. 

Aside from these types of technical problems, teachers faced an even more 
challenging task — that of introducing their students to the world of computers and 
the Internet. More than 70% of learners participating in the pilot study said they had 
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either minimal or no exposure to computers and the Internet. Given the relative 
inexperience of many of the teachers as well, this problem had a major impact on 
how students and teachers used the online component of WES. The types of 
technology-related problems students experienced during the pilot study can be 
divided into three categories; lack of basic computer knowledge, motor skill 
problems, and Web navigation difficulties. Motor skill problems included “hand- 
eye coordination, facility using the mouse, hunt-and-peck typing methods, and 
scrolling” (Johnston & Young, 1999, p. 19). Navigation difficulties included 
“remembering where to go first (e.g.. Home Space, lesson plans, portfolio), 
understanding that information exists beyond the first page of the screen, losing 
place when scrolling, and not knowing which button to click at the top of the page” 
(p. 19). Other difficulties involved paging back within and between Web sites, 
understanding the need to return to prior pages to complete other activities, and 
knowing what to do when links are “dead.” Although some of these problems might 
be controlled through improved Web site design, others simply require instruction 
and practice to learn the conventions of the Web medium. 

The design of the WES online lessons included activities both within the 
LiteracyLink Web site and on various external Web sites. Further problems arose 
when students exited the LiteracyLink Web site and began to engage in these other 
Internet site activities. Although the majority of students expressed great excitement 
at the prospect of learning how computers and the Web “work,” few mastered many 
of the basic functions of computer and Web usage by the end of the study. In 
general, students and teachers spent far more time dealing with access and usage 
issues than with the instructional content. Students’ portfolios reflected this. Few 
students engaged the online activities in depth, completing portfolio entries that were 
either extremely brief or contained content unrelated to the proposed activity. While 
this problem in part reflects many students’ limited writing and typing skills, 
students’ struggles with the Web component hindered additional progress and 
engagement with the online materials they might otherwise have made. 

This combination of problems forced teachers and trainers to reexamine how 
this medium was being introduced to students. Before the online component could 
be used successfully as a content-based learning tool, teachers and students needed to 
learn basic computer skills and gain a conceptual understanding of how the Web 
functions. This finding clearly has implications for ODE programs. For students to 
receive the full benefit of the curriculum, they must be fluent in computer and Web 
navigation skills. Prior to enrolling in a distance education program that includes an 
online component, students should be screened for computer skills and provided with 
supplemental training on computer and Web usage. 
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Teacher Support 

Another important issue involves teacher support. Although each of the 25 
innovation sites was asked to identify teachers who could assume leadership roles in 
learning and teaching WES as well as in training other staff to use WES, only 10 
sites were prepared to participate in the pilot. Agencies that chose not to participate 
cited scheduling difficulties, low recruitment numbers, problems with the 
technology, tight budgets, and overburdened staff as reasons for nonparticipation. 
Thus, despite LiteracyLink’s best efforts, which included providing materials, 
teacher training, technical support, and a financial incentive, after two years these 
sites still were not ready to utilize the materials. In general, adult education agencies 
have little funding for teachers’ professional development, and those sites that were 
able to participate were for the most part unable to provide adequate additional 
support for WES teachers. This left teachers on their own to learn a new curriculum, 
train students in computer and Web usage, teach content, and monitor both the media 
and student engagement with those media. In 1998, it was clear that adult educators 
were not yet ready to incorporate the Web in their instruction. Although familiarity 
with the Web is more commonplace today, this remains an issue for new program 
implementation. The pilot study suggests that professional development and 
ongoing support for distance education teachers are likely to be critical elements of 
successful distance education programs. Teachers must be thoroughly trained in 
both the content of the curriculum and the technology used to present it to students if 
they are to teach effectively. This is new territory for many teachers, and they need 
to be guided so that they in turn can successfully guide their students. 

Round Two: The National Field Test 

Taking lessons from the 1998 pilot study, LiteracyLink staff modified the Web 
interface to make it easier to navigate and propagated the new design throughout all 
24 WES imits. An online management system and a teachers’ guide were completed 
in conjimction with the Web revisions in time for a national laimch of WES in 1999. 
The 25 innovation sites each received the full set of WES materials. Sites were 
given a year to become acquainted with the materials. In August of 2000, they were 
invited to participate in an updated training offered by KET. In Fall 2000, a 
smnmative field test was conducted to assess the learning potential of WES. 
Irmovation sites were invited to participate. The goals of the field test included: 

• Measuring the impact of WES on learners who studied the 
materials intensively 

• Determining current usage of WES in the innovation sites 

• Assessing the potential for wide-scale adoption and utilization of 
WES 
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By the time of the field test, it was anticipated that innovation sites would 
have integrated the WES materials into their regular course offerings and that 
teachers would be comfortable using all three media with their students. Evaluators 
expected to be working with many of the same teachers who had participated in the 
1998 pilot test. However, of the 18 teachers who participated in 1998, only 5 were 
available to take part in the field test training. Of those five, only two were able to 
recruit enough students to run classes. Thus, the majority of teachers who had 
participated in 1998 and gained some measure of experience using WES did not 
participate in 2000. In addition, only a small portion of the field test teachers had 
experience using WES materials prior to the KET training session in August 2000. 
This meant that both the researchers and sites were again starting from scratch. 

A series of follow-up interviews and surveys was conducted in 2001 and 
2002 to better understand the dynamics behind the inconsistent use of WES. As in 
earlier reports, the majority of respondents expressed positive opinions both of WES 
in general and of their experiences learning about the Web in particular. With such 
favorable reviews, questions again arose as to why the product was not widely used. 
Analyses revealed several key issues regarding curricular decision-making processes 
at different levels. These include (1) level of organizational planning, (i.e., the 
extent to which curriculum decisions are made at the agency vs. individual teacher 
level), (2) organizational buy-in, and (3) availability of computers connected to the 
Internet and technical support. A fourth issue concerned students’ readiness to learn 
to use technology and respond to the learning tasks contained in online lessons. 

Organizational Planning 

When an agency considers utilizing new curricula, it must take several steps to 
ensure successful adoption. With a sophisticated product like WES, agency 
administrators and teachers must plan carefully how the materials will be used and 
how the organization will support teachers and students. The same is likely to be 
true for any ODE program. Few agencies in either the pilot study or national field 
test subscribed to any consistent organizational-level curricular planning. Although 
administrators and teachers alike said they believed the WES content and instruc- 
tional delivery system would be of value to students, few had spent time exploring 
how the materials might fit into their center’s regular course offerings. Thus, when 
the field tests were completed, most teachers returned to their previous schedules, 
using the curricula with which they were most experienced and comfortable. 
Although considered interesting, the WES materials were largely viewed in terms 
of a one-time teaching activity associated with helping its designers. And although 
some agency administrators noted their intent to eventually use the materials, few 
had developed a concrete plan for integrating WES into their center’s offerings. 
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This finding points to the importance of organizational-level curricular 
planning as a vital component of adopting new materials or new technologies. 
Although LiteracyLink staff trained teachers and gained the cooperation of center 
administrators, they did not engage the agency staff at a planning level. To use a 
product like WES successfully, agencies need to examine their overall curricular 
offerings to see whether there is a need for the new product’s instructional content, 
and if so, how the product might be integrated either as a supplement or as a whole 
curricular package. At several agencies, teachers and administrators noted they did 
not pursue the WES materials much beyond the national field test largely because 
their center’s primary responsibility was teaching literacy skills related to the GED. 
The mission statements or mandates of many sites focus primarily on literacy skills 
development. And although WES teaches literacy skills, many teachers and 
administrators saw its employment-related content as belonging in a workforce 
development program. In addition, teachers recognized that most students who were 
reading at the levels appropriate for WES (5* to 8* grade) were more interested in 
academic skills and content related to the GED than in developing employment 
skills. As a result, many agencies simply put aside the WES materials, categorizing 
them as workplace literacy and, therefore, only peripherally relevant to students’ 
GED preparation. With a more in-depth look at existing GED curricula, agencies 
might begin to see the connections between the literacy skills offered by WES and 
the workplace orientation of the new GED 2002. Similarly, it will be necessary to 
help agencies understand how ODE curricula can fit into their center’s menu of 
offerings. [See Chapter 3 for an in-depth discussion of how Pennsylvania has 
engaged its distance pilot sites in extensive program planning.] 

Availability of Technology and Technical Support 

In 1998, only a small number of agencies, administrators, and teachers were 
adequately prepared to handle the technological demands of WES. Most required 
considerable help to set up their systems as well as support for ongoing maintenance 
and troubleshooting. In general, many agencies’ and teachers’ experience using 
computers focuses largely on teaching students basic keyboarding, specific software 
packages, and other computer skills — activities that do not require an Internet 
connection and do not require the kinds of problem-solving skills people need as 
they learn various features of the Internet, such as e-mail and Web browsers. 

Shifting to systematic uses of the Web and Web-based instruction requires both 
extensive training and ongoing technical support for the myriad of problems that can 
arise around connectivity, navigation of sites, and so forth. This is even more critical 
when students are learning at a distance without the availability of a teacher’s 
immediate support. 
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Of equal importance in the WES national field test was the lack of technical 
support staff In a field in which resources are often limited, even when centers have 
sufficient computers, funds may not be available to hire a full- or even part-time 
technical support person. In the case of WES, despite the availability of the PBS 
technical hotline, the lack of local support in many agencies proved a hindrance to 
instruction. Before products such as WES can be used successfully, the technology 
must be in place and functioning adequately. Otherwise, teachers and students new 
to the environment are likely to be discouraged about using the technology available 
to them. Although technology challenges were less evident in the 2000-2001 
summative study compared with the 1998 pilot, the general lack of ongoing technical 
support meant that in addition to teaching, instructors were required to become Web 
and computer savvy to fix problems and help students understand how technology 
functions. Time spent addressing these issues impeded student progress on the 
content of the WES materials. Again, this suggests a need for teachers to be fiilly 
versed in the technologies they will use to teach and for appropriate technical support 
to be available to both teachers and students. Distance education programs should 
allow the teacher and student to focus on the course content rather than on the 
challenges of using the technology. 

Student Readiness and Interest 

In both the pilot and national field tests, students expressed great interest in learning 
how to use computers and access the Internet. In addition to developing job-search 
strategies and job skills, students cited learning the mysteries of computers and 
gaining access to the vast information available on the Internet as the most valued 
elements of their WES experience. Yet, despite having more experience with 
computers (80% reported occasional or frequent usage) and the Internet than their 
1998 counterparts, few students in the national field test were sophisticated 
technology users. As noted earlier, to enable students to benefit from what WES and 
other ODE programs have to offer, students need to become comfortable computer 
and Internet users. Centers need to build in time for students and teachers to learn 
how to use computers and gain a conceptual understanding of how the Web 
functions before dealing with curricular content. 

In addition, teachers need to spend time orienting students to the portfolio 
process and to those online activities that require written responses. In the national 
field test, students completed less than half of the online video and Internet activities 
in each strand, completing on average only 32% of video activities and 27% of 
Internet activities. Examination of the content of students’ portfolio responses 
further indicates a lack of regular engagement with the content presented online. It is 
unknown the extent to which teachers addressed the portfolio component as part of 
their instructional process or whether they consistently accessed student portfolios 
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and responded to them. In ODE environments, teachers must first help students 
understand the purposes of the online activities and how to utilize portfolios as part 
of the learning experience. Teachers must then make certain they provide distance 
learners with consistent, timely feedback about online activities. 

Lessons from the Field Tests 

In considering the adoption of any new curricula, organizational staff must commit 
time at the beginning of the process to ensure that center staff use materials in a 
productive, beneficial, and regular manner. Further, agencies must determine their 
students’ readiness to handle new technology and facilitate successful engagement 
with online activities. The WES studies described above reveal important issues 
agencies must consider to help teachers and administrators successfully implement 
and sustain usage of a program such as WES. 

Agency-Level Preparation 

There are three issues that are critical to successful implementation and sustained use 
of technology in adult education. 

Program Planning 

• Administrators and teachers should begin by examining the content of their 
existing programs as well as their educational mission. This provides agencies 
with a clear picture of what their center offers and how a new curriculum might 
support and/or expand those offerings. 

• After examining existing courses, agencies can begin to see ways to integrate a 
new curriculum such as WES or new technologies such as online distance 
education into their regular program offerings. These might be used in 
conjunction with existing courses, as supplements, or as complete courses. 

• In conjunction with a program plan as to how the new curriculum will be 
implemented, agencies need to train teachers extensively in the curriculum and 
its delivery systems. 

Technology Implementation and Usage 

• When considering the adoption of a ciuriculum with an Internet-based 
component, agencies should begin by examining the fit between the new 
curriculum’s technology requirements and the agency’s available technology. 
Any technology problems should be addressed prior to training teachers and 
students. This includes installing software, upgrading equipment, and testing to 
ensure the new ciuriculum can be readily accessed. 
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• When possible, agencies should designate a technical support person. In lieu of a 
technical support person, teachers should be provided with sufficient training 
opportunities to enable them to comfortably handle routine maintenance 
activities and problems that arise (e.g., downloading plug-in software, installing 
sound cards, changing program preferences). 

• Additional training should help teachers understand the role technology can play 
in teaching and learning. 

Students and the Web 

• Prior to enrolling students in a program that includes online instruction, agencies 
should screen them to determine their computer and Web fluency levels. 

• Before starting content instruction, students should be provided with basic skills 
training in computer and Internet use. Once students and teachers have had 
opportunities to practice using the technology available to them, they will be 
better prepared to engage the content provided through the various media. 

Studies of WES reveal that introducing a multimedia product is complicated 
and requires addressing many of the issues in the field of adult education in general. , 
Teacher training and professional development, support for technology, sufficient 
technology, and careful curricular planning at the organization level all play critical 
roles in determining how well the Web can be utilized as an instructional tool. The 
following chapter explores the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s successful 
experimental efforts to put into place the necessary systems to support teaching WES 
at a Distance. 
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Chapter 3 

Building System Capacity for Distance Education: 

An Experiment in Pennsylvania 

The preceding chapter presented many of the challenges involved in implementing 
a new instructional program with an online component. It described a project that 
focused on diverse sites spread across five states. None of the sites had a strong 
support structure to help the site develop easy access to the Web or to help teachers 
integrate an online program such as Workplace Essential Skills into their teaching. 
This chapter presents a case study of a state that set about implementing online 
instruction with extensive planning and support. With this type of careful 
scaffolding, implementing distance education programs for adult basic learners has a 
greater likelihood of success. This chapter explores what has been learned from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s efforts to experiment with distance education for 
their adult basic education students. It presents lessons in both developing effective 
implementation strategies (e.g., recruiting students, supporting students at a distance) 
and creating an effective framework in which individual agencies can launch and 
maintain distance education programs. 



Background 

Only a small fraction of ABE students who need further education and training are 
served in traditional classrooms. Distance from class locations, work schedules, and 
the demands of daily life make it difficult for adults to attend regularly scheduled 
classes. Adult education providers are searching for alternate ways to reach the 
population in need of their services and distance education is an attractive option. 
The Pennsylvania Bureau of Adult Basic and Literacy Education (ABLE) funded an 
initiative to explore the potential of distance education to meet the needs of adult 
basic learners. The Bureau approached this project with the idea that distance 
education is radically different from classroom learning and that teachers and 
administrators would need to develop new skills, teaching methods, and mindsets to 
succeed. This initiative was designed to be experimental in nature, with the goal of 
learning what does and does not work in using distance education to reach the adult 
learner population. The Bureau was, in effect, inviting the pilot sites to join in an 
exploration of a largely uncharted approach to working with adult basic learners. 

The Bureau developed a framework in which distance education could be 
investigated. They selected a single curriculum — WES from the PBS LiteracyLink 
project (described in Chapter 2) — and sent out a request for proposals (RFP) inviting 
interested agencies to respond. The Bureau selected a single curriculum to examine 
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best practices in implementing distance education for adult basic learners across 
sites. In addition, the Bureau contracted with the Tuscarora Intermediate Unit (TIU) 
to manage the program and provide training and ongoing support for all participating 
sites. This chapter describes the implementation of those experimental programs and 
identifies the best practices learned over the course of the project. It also examines 
how the elements of the structure the Bureau provided played a crucial role in the 
successful implementation of distance education programs. 

The Experimental Framework 

In Fall 2000, adult education facilities in Peimsylvania were invited to submit a 
proposal to be part of an experiment to see whether it was possible to deliver WES 
at a Distance to ABE students. The experiment would run from January to June of 
2001. Twelve pilot sites were selected from those that applied. In January 2001, 
each site sent two teachers and an administrator to a two-day training session, during 
which they received instruction in general strategies for distance teaching and 
specific strategies for teaching WES. The TIU staff provided technical assistance 
for this effort, both for initial training of participants and for ongoing support. 

Two of the authors' guided participants through a program planning process 
designed to help each site develop detailed plans for implementing WES in a 
distance modality. The planning process included an evaluation component designed 
to help project participants and the Bureau assess the strengths and weaknesses of 
different approaches. 

The evaluation for the first year had three components: an initial plaiming 
document completed by each site, monthly conference calls among sites, and a self- 
analysis and revision of the initial plaiming document based on the experience of the 
previous five months. 

The evaluation was designed to learn both what worked well and what did 
not. Both the positive and negative aspects were deemed important. Sites were 
encouraged to experiment and to share information about their frustrations and 
failures as well their successes (Johnston & Petty, 2001). 

Following that initial phase, the original 12 sites were funded for another year 
of experimentation. They were charged with focusing on instructional issues and 
maintaining time logs that would contribute to estimating the level of effort involved 
in teaching adults at a distance. In fall 2001, eight more sites were selected in a 
competitive RFP process to make a pilot distance education program available in an 
increased number of the state’s workforce regions. For 2001-2002, the two groups 
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of sites (original sites and new sites) were treated as separate experimental cohorts. 
The evaluation component for the new sites had the same three elements used with 
the original sites: the program plan, monthly conference calls, and a revised plan. 
Separate conference calls were held with each set of sites to allow them to focus on 
the different issues they were facing. All sites had an opportunity to interact and 
share information at a roimdtable session held at the state’s annual conference for 
adult educators. At the end of the second phase of participation, teachers and 
administrators in the original sites were asked to complete questionnaires focusing 
on key issues in distance education. 

The Support Structure 

The Bmeau recognized that online learning differs from traditional classroom-based 
learning in significant ways and that adult educators would need time to learn how 
to do this successfully. All pilot program participants were skilled and experienced 
adult educators, but none had experience teaching ABE students at a distance. This 
was a learning experience for all involved. Accordingly, project staff created a 
structure that encouraged pilot sites to think creatively and attempt new approaches 
to reach and teach students using the online component of WES. The project 
staff provided a variety of supports, presented below, to help the sites succeed in 
that effort. 

Financial Support 

Recognizing that distance education was a new challenge for adult educators, the 
Bureau provided funding for all pilot sites. These funds, which were taken from 
their federal 231 money (Title II of the Workforce Investment Act), allowed each 
pilot to support two teachers on a part-time basis. They also provided some support 
for an administrator at each site and allowed the TIU staff to conduct training 
sessions and provide technical assistance for all participating sites. In addition, 
funds were provided for an outside evaluation of the program implementation 
process. 

Time to Develop a Successful Program 

The authors believe that distance education for adult basic learners is so different 
from traditional classroom programs that it is equivalent to “reinventing the school.” 
It requires that agencies look for different students and find new ways to teach and 
interact with them. It clearly takes an extended effort as well as a period of “trial 
and error” to determine best practices. The Bureau’s pilot program recognized that it 
would take time for agencies to learn what worked and what did not work. The 
Bureau provided an extended period of time for sites to develop their programs and 
included ongoing assessment of practices and feedback to the pilot sites during the 
experimental period. 
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Experimentation is Encouraged 

Again, recognizing that the pilot sites were in uncharted waters, the Bureau and TIU 
staff explicitly encouraged an experimental approach. Sites were asked to think 
creatively and try many approaches in an attempt to learn both what worked and 
what did not. However, because the agencies were accustomed to being held 
accountable for everything they did, it was at first difficult for them to accept the 
project’s experimental nature. The agencies needed constant reminders of the 
experimental focus before they really began to see themselves as experimenters. 
Once this occurred, they were more comfortable taking risks and attempting 
implementation approaches they had not used previously. Without the sites fully 
accepting their role as experimenters, it is doubtful that this pilot program would 
have yielded so much useful information. 

Freedom from Accountabiiity 

To help encourage experimentation, pilot sites were exempted from some of their 
usual accountability requirements. Sites were required to provide a count of the 
number of students their WES distance education programs served, but they did not 
need to provide evidence of educational gains or progress. This was important for 
several reasons: It further reinforced the pilot program’s experimental nature, 
encouraged sites to actively try new approaches, and allowed both the sites and the 
state a longer period of time to deal with the unique set of issues related to assessing 
distance education students (the issue of assessing distance education students will 
be addressed briefly later in this chapter and in greater depth in a forthcoming 
position paper from Project IDEAL (www.projectideal.org/)). 

Support for Piiot Sites 

The Bureau provided support to the pilot sites as they created their distance 
education programs. This included technical support related to WES and teaching 
online, and support in forming a community of adult education distance educators. 
The former helped teachers and administrators deal with the practical issues involved 
in implementing their programs, such as using WES’s online management system. 
The latter provided professional development for project staff, helped ease any sense 
of isolation in this new endeavor and offered a means by which sites could help 
each other solve problems. The two-day, face-to-face training session, monthly 
conference calls with the evaluation staff, site visits from the program coordinator’s 
staff, and roundtable session held at the state’s adult education conference were all 
components of the available ongoing support. 
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The usefulness of this support was evident in the way that the new sites were 
able to learn from the experience of the original sites. The lessons the original sites 
learned were shared with the new sites, thus sparing them the necessity of 
“reinventing the wheel.” This foundation helped the new sites “get up to speed” 
more quickly and pointed to the value of experimentation and support. 

These components — financial support, time to grow, encouragement of 
experimentation, freedom from accountability, and ongoing support — were built into 
the design of the statewide pilot program. They provided a climate in which adult 
educators felt comfortable taking risks, trying new approaches, and honestly 
evaluating their efforts. They were the foundation upon which the success of the 
programs rested. 

With the foundation firmly in place, each pilot site implemented a distance 
education program they felt would best serve the needs of their particular 
community. The following section discusses some of the major things learned 
about teaching WES at a Distance. 



Distance Enrollments 

All pilot sites were able to implement a distance education project. At the end of 
their second year, the 12 original sites (each with two half-time distance teachers) 
reported enrolling between 25 and 153 students in WES at a Distance programs. 

The eight new sites enrolled between 12 and 60 students in their fledgling programs. 
This is very encouraging, as the sites represented a variety of agency types (e.g., 
intermediate units, literacy centers, libraries, etc.) as well as a cross-section of 
Permsylvania’s communities, from urban to rural. This suggests that not only does 
distance education have the potential to work for students in a variety of settings but 
also that diverse agencies can successfully implement these programs. Distance 
education programs can be adapted to meet the needs of the community they intend 
to serve. At the time this chapter was written, all 20 participating sites were offered 
the option of responding to a request for proposals that would provide funding for 
a third and final year of experimentation. After this, if distance education is 
determined to be viable for adult learners, it will be expected to function as a part 
of the regularly scheduled adult education course offerings. 

Implementation Issues 

In keeping with the experimental approach of the project, the pilot sites helped the 
authors identify a number of key issues in the implementation of any online program. 
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Recruitment 

Identifying the Proper Target Audience 

One of the first issues confronting agencies offering distance education programs 
was recruiting students to participate in their program. This differs from recruiting 
for traditional classroom-based programs in several ways. Probably the most 
important difference reflects the demands that traditional classroom programs and 
distance education place upon the learner. Because there is less direct interaction 
with the teacher, distance education requires that the student be able to function 
independently, be able to structure and organize time, and have a high level of self- 
motivation. In addition, for programs using the Web for instruction, students must 
also be comfortable working with the appropriate technology and have access to a 
computer. Many adult learners have difficulty in these areas, suggesting that 
distance education is not appropriate for all of them. The challenge, then, becomes 
identifying those adult learners for whom online instruction is likely to be successful. 

At the start of the experiments, most sites attempted a broad, inclusive 
approach to recruiting students. Many opened the WES distance education program 
to any student who expressed interest, although a few required a minimum reading 
level to qualify. In an effort to follow the directive to recruit from populations they 
didn’t typically serve, sites attempted to recruit from a variety of programs and 
agencies, including welfare-to-work programs, basic computer classes, housing 
authorities, domestic violence shelters, libraries, local businesses, senior citizens’ 
centers. Even Start programs, imion meetings, and the Commonwealth’s one-stop 
centers (state agencies that combine a range of services including job training in one 
location). The wide range of experimentation was valuable, because it provided 
evidence on which approaches were more likely to yield students who would do well 
with online learning. The experiments in Pennsylvania suggest that students who 
were most successful at distance education shared many of the following 
characteristics: 

• They were employed or actively seeking employment 

• They had a clear goal for their participating in the program 

• They read at a seventh grade level or higher 

• They had the ability to organize their time and work 
independently 

• They either had a computer at home or easy access to a computer 
at a place they felt comfortable 

• They had computer skills that allowed them to navigate the WES 
site and the Internet 
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In contrast, most sites found that the distance education with WES tended to 
be less effective for students who possessed lower level reading skills and/or weak 
computer skills. In general, adults who were unemployed, who were required to take 
the class, or whose lives were highly unstructured tended to be poor candidates for 
independent learning. Career training programs, one-stop centers, local employers, 
and computer training classes all emerged as potentially strong sources for recruiting 
adult students to engage in online learning. 

Building Partnerships with Other Agencies 

All of the Pennsylvania sites went beyond their usual approaches to recruiting adult 
learners and tried to establish relationships with other agencies to reach populations 
they did not typically serve. This was a time-consuming process, and cultivating the 
relationships took a great deal of effort and care. However, once those relationships 
were in place, the pilot sites were often able to reach adults who would have been 
unlikely to enroll in their traditional classroom-based programs. Perseverance was 
a common attribute among the sites that established the strongest partnerships with 
other agencies. They made repeated attempts with each agency they targeted and 
approached several agencies until they found the right match. 

Key to building a successful relationship with another agency was helping the 
agency understand the value of providing WES to their clients, employees, or 
students. It was critical that these agencies did not feel that the agency offering WES 
was a competitor, but rather that both agencies had different but important things to 
offer to clients, and by working together, everyone could benefit. The agency 
offering WES would gain students, and the cooperating agency or employer would 
gain an educational service for their clients or employees. 

The Pennsylvania experience suggests that the following approaches may 
make collaborative efforts more likely to yield appropriate students for WES at 
a Distance: 

• After receiving approval from the administration of the 
cooperating agency, work directly with the teachers, counselors, 
and other people who have direct contact with potential students. 

The better these people understand WES and how it might help 
their clients or students, the better recruiters they become. 

• WES staff should maintain a regular (at least once a week) on-site 
presence at cooperating agencies. This allows the WES staff to 
answer questions, address potential problems, and increase 
awareness of WES at the cooperating agency. 
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Orientation 

Orientation of adult learners — to the WES materials, the computer skills needed, and 
to working at a distance — is critical to their success in online distance education. 

But how do you orient students who are going to be working online? A key issue for 
the Pennsylvania sites was the idea that face-to-face orientations were, in some very 
basic way, incompatible with distance education. At the initial training session, sites 
were urged to reconsider this idea. Part of this process involved helping the sites 
understand the wide range of issues that a carefully planned orientation can address. 
The orientation introduces the student to the WES materials and to the concept of 
working online. In addition, an orientation allows the teacher to assess students to 
determine if this program is a good match for their interests and abilities, and to 
determine if students have the requisite reading and computer skills to succeed. 
Orientation can also be a time when the teacher can help students set goals for 
program participation and clarify course expectations. Study skills, strategies for 
working at a distance, and computer skills are other topics that can be covered in an 
orientation for distance education students. Finally, an orientation provides a way 
for teachers to take care of some of the “housekeeping” details, such as obtaining 
ways to contact the student (e.g., a home telephone number or e-mail address). 

Based upon this understanding of what could be accomplished, most sites 
chose to conduct face-face orientations, either in small groups or with individual 
students. They reported that this personal contact allowed the teachers to forge a 
relationship with the students; most teachers felt that some type of personal relation- 
ship helped them to motivate students and keep them involved (motivating and re- 
taining students will be discussed in more detail later). Not all teachers or programs 
felt that this face-to-face interaction was necessary, and a few developed online or 
telephone orientations that worked well for their students. Although the specifics of 
the orientations varied, most orientation programs shared several characteristics: 

• Agencies were flexible in designing orientations, modifying them 
to meet individual students’ needs. For example, some sites that 
typically offer mainly small group orientations decided to offer 
individual orientations if a student was unable to attend the group 
sessions. 

• Teachers used the orientation process (whether face-to-face or at 
a distance) to build a relationship between the teacher and the 
student. Teachers who oriented their students at a distance 
reported that this was more difficult for them to do, but still felt 
it was an important goal for orientation. 
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• Many sites designed their orientation programs to include some 
assessment of student abilities. This helped the teacher provide 
instruction that was more closely matched to the student’s needs. 
Assessment and screening of students to identify those for whom 
distance education is appropriate should be a component of every 
orientation session. As noted earlier, distance education is not 
suitable for all adult learners, and assessing a student — both 
formally and informally — during the orientation helps identify 
those students with the greatest chances of success. 

• Several sites found that they needed to include a computer 
training session, in addition to the orientation, to ensure that their 
students had sufficient computer skills to learn online. Computer 
competence is clearly an area of concern for adult basic learners 
who hope to participate in online learning. 

Student Support, Motivation, and Retention 

A critical issue for any adult education program is the ability to keep students 
involved. This is difficult in a traditional classroom setting but becomes even more 
challenging when students are working at a distance. Students rely on teacher 
feedback about their work and on support from both the teacher and other students 
to help them succeed in the course work. In a classroom setting, this is usually 
accomplished as part of the ongoing face-to-face interaction between teacher and 
student and between student and student. How can this be accomplished when 
teaching at a distance? How does it differ from what teachers typically do in a 
traditional classroom? Is it possible to orchestrate online learning in a way that 
allows students to support each other? Teachers in the pilot sites wrestled with 
developing ways to provide their students with this type of social support. 

Ironically, some of the difficulties in supporting and motivating students 
in distance education programs may stem from the same attributes of distance 
education that are attractive to students. Distance education appeals to many 
students because it removes some of the barriers that impede their attending a 
traditional classroom program at a regularly scheduled time. They may lack 
transportation to the class, have erratic work schedules, or have childcare problems 
that make attendance on a regular basis difficult, if not impossible. Distance 
education allows them a greater degree of control over the time and place in which 
they can further their education. However, it does so at a cost. It frequently removes 
many of the social supports that a classroom teacher and other students provide. 
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while at the same time requiring distance learners to structure their time and work 
independently. Thus, the teachers needed to develop new ways to motivate and 
support their online students. 

Most teachers in the pilot study reported that it was more difficult to support 
and motivate their students in a distance education program than in a traditional 
classroom program, largely because of less frequent contact with the students and 
their inability to read students’ nonverbal communication and body language. In 
addition, many teachers felt it was more difficult to build a personal rapport with 
students they rarely, if ever, saw in person; they felt that this lack of a personal 
relationship made it more challenging for them to find the best ways to motivate and 
support students. Despite these difficulties, teachers foimd effective ways to support 
their students. 

Feedback on Students’ Work 

Providing feedback is a key element of supporting students. Teachers did this 
primarily through e-mail, using both the e-mail system built into the LiteracyLink 
WES online component and students’ separate e-mail addresses, when available. 
Because the WES e-mail system has limitations, some teachers helped their students 
obtain a free email accoimt on a service such as Hotmail. Teachers also telephoned 
students as an additional way of offering support. 

Teachers found that students expected a prompt response to work they placed 
in their online portfolios. Most attempted to respond to students within 48 hours. 

The LiteracyLink online management system provides a way for a teacher to indicate 
if work has been completed (e.g., done to the teacher’s satisfaction) or attempted 
(e.g., the student has done some work, but there is room for improvement), but it 
does not offer teachers a way to provide more detailed feedback. Realizing the 
importance of good, specific feedback, the teachers created their own methods. 

Some worked within the LiteracyLink online system and provided feedback by 
inserting their comments — in all capital letters or italics — ^within the students’ text in 
their portfolio entry. Others moved outside the online management system and sent 
separate e-mails in which they responded to work in the students’ online portfolios. 

Supporting and Motivating Students 

Supporting and motivating students working at a distance was challenging. In the 
absence of face-to-face interactions with students, teachers relied on electronic 
commimications. Among the ways teachers encouraged and motivated their students 
were: 
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• Sending e-cards encouraging students and praising 
accomplishments 

• Sending individual, rather than group emails to students, to make 
the messages more personal 

• E-mailing encouragement to students on a regular basis 

• Sending e-mails that asked questions and prompted students to 
think about their goals 

• Offering assistance to students in finding information or sites on 
the Internet that could help their studies 

• Telephoning students to have a synchronous conversation and 
learn more about the student’s goals and concerns 

• Telephoning students who had not been active online for a period 
of time to encourage them to stay with the program 

• Providing certificates upon completion of a predetermined unit of 
work 

• Offering drop-in times for students who wanted assistance from a 
teacher in person 

All of these were methods of providing support from the teacher to the 
student. But student-to-student support is also an important aspect of learning for 
many adult students. Pilot sites were encouraged to experiment with two strategies 
for building student support groups, one electronic and one face-to-face. A few pilot 
sites experimented with establishing chat rooms for students, with very little success. 
It was difficult for a site to have a large enough concentration of students available at 
the same time (again, one of the attractions of distance education is the flexibility in 
terms of time that it provides the student). It may be more effective to establish 
asynchronous communication methods, so that time constraints are not an issue. 
Another possibility would be to establish a statewide rather than agency-by-agency 
student support network; a statewide network would have a larger base of students 
and allow students with similar interests to connect, regardless of physical location. 
Another possibility may be for students to have a partner with whom they meet 
regularly to discuss their online learning. At the one site that attempted this, only 
one pair was established, but they were able to provide strong support for each other 
to stay with the program. Given what is known about the social component of 
learning, the issue of student-to-student support for online students needs much more 
attention in the future. 
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